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weeks, and the large painting there is a relation, the latter showing the 
god and the fortune influencing that week. 

Seler, in his explanatory text, studies these elements in detail — the 
day-signs with associated numerals, the nine Lords of the Night hours, 
the thirteen Gods of the Day hours, the thirteen birds — attempting 
their identification and suggesting their meaning. Far the larger part 
of the text, however, is devoted to a discussion of the large pictures. 
The identification of the deities, of their attributes, and of their relation 
to the day-signs heading the weeks, is difficult, and the explanation of 
their divinatory significance is even more so. Constant comparison is 
made with the similar designs in analogous codices, and a searching 
investigation of the writings of Sahagun, Duran, and other early authors 
is conducted. In this work Dr Seler shows diligence, erudition, and 
ingenuity. That he is always right, is not to be anticipated ; that he 
sometimes cannot even hazard a suggestion, is to be expected. He has 
certainly made encouraging progress and laid some sure foundations. 

One of the strong features of the work is the series of explanatory 
tables presented at the close of the discussion. These are skeleton 
diagrams or analytical keys of the pages. In them the outline of the 
large picture and the framing lines of the small square spaces are given 
in red ; in each of the squares, in black, is printed the name of the day- 
sign, of the hour ruler, or of the bird, that occupies it ; upon the outline 
of the large design are marked in black the name of the deity and of 
the attendant, as well as the names of articles of dress or adornment, 
attributes, and objects, which are represented. This method, as simple 
as it is ingenious, makes it possible for the student to catch, at a glance, 
all the results of the author's investigation. 

It is rare that the Mexican student has so satisfactory and helpful 
a piece of work. Thanks are certainly due to the Due de Loubat, not 
only for his generosity in publishing and distributing this reproduction, 
but also for his enlightened judgment in selecting so competent a 
student for its elucidation. Frederick Starr. 

The Eskimo of Baffin Land and Hudson Bay. By Franz Boas. Bull. 
Am. Mus. Nat. History, Vol. xvi, Pt. i. New York : 1901. 370 
pp., 4 pi, 172 figs., 8°. 

No other savage people on earth are better known than the Eskimo. 
We have as guides. Holm in eastern Greenland, Rink in western Green- 
land, a multitude of explorers ending with Peary and Kroeber in Smith 
sound, Turner in Labrador, Boas and his predecessors in the Baffin 
land and Hudson bay area ; MacFarlane, Ross, and Kennicott about 
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the Mackenzie mouth ; Murdoch for Alaska north of the seventieth 
parallel ; Stoney, Nelson, Dall, Turner, Fischer, and many others in 
western Alaska. 

In 1883 Dr Boas went to Baffin land to study ethnology ; the result 
of that visit is given in the Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology. Since his return he has been in communication with 
Captain Much, at the whaling station of Killerton in Cumberland 
sound, and has received both manuscripts and collections. The Rev. 
E. J. Peck has furnished texts and tales from the same area. Captain 
John O. Spicer furnished information concerning the Eskimo of Hud- 
son strait, and his successor, Captain George Comer, both specimens 
and manuscript on the natives of Hudson strait and Hudson bay, 
between Chesterfield inlet and Port Churchill. 

With these new resources Dr Boas supplements and corrects in 
material points the paper in the Bureau of Ethnology report. 

The first few pages are devoted to tribal names and statistics, and 
pages 9-1 14 to the material culture of Cumberland sound, Southampton 
island, and the western coast of Hudson bay. The student is here in 
touch with Eskimo little affected by those things which give their 
present aspect and characteristics to Greenland or Alaskan utensils and 
industrial products. The combined and transitional harpoon, the 
broad throwing-board, the hinged lance, the handrests, eyelets, toggles, 
and swivels, blood-pins, plugs for wounds, studs and mouthpieces for 
floats, bird-dart prongs, leisters, nets, knives, gravers, awls, arrow- 
straighteners, ulus, scrapers, knots, whips, lamps, boxes, and house 
utensils are rude, suburban, and little sophi^sticated. 

The dress figured reminds one of the ample garments illustrated by 
the earlier voyagers and among Turner's costumes from Ungava. 
Southampton island furnishes arrowheads of stone, made-up bows of 
bone, and arrows with three feathers ; and the harpoon heads have 
stone blades or points. One scarcely knows where to stop admiring. 

The last two hundred and fifty pages relate to social organization, 
customs, religious ideas, traditions, text, and vocabulary. 

Dr Boas' conclusions are worth noting. They include the funda- 
mental sameness of all Eskimo culture, — weapons, utensils, implements, 
clothing, tattooing, as well as customs and beliefs; the number of tradi- 
tions common to the Alaskan and the eastern Eskimo is quite small. 
Foreign influence manifests itself in the crooked carving knife, tobacco 
pipe, three-feathered arrows, etc. The difference in art products 
between the east and the west is striking; in the east there is little 
attempt at decoration, in Alaska everything is covered with it. The 
few etchings that occur among the eastern Eskimo are clearly of recent 
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origin, being due to European influence; even inlaid patterns are not 
exceptions. Dr Boas throws the electric light on a puzzle that has 
perplexed the reviewer some years. The attempt to associate the 
eastern Eskimo with the French cave-man was confronted with the 
statement that the Eskimo could not etch or did not until the cave- 
man's modem representatives gave him tools. Among all the relics 
from the east there are no etchings. Dr Boas traces this etching ten- 
dency to contact with Indians. No doubt the art was made possible 
by the white man's appliances. This is followed by another acute ob- 
servation that the eastern Eskimo have retained their ancient charac- 
teristics more than the Alaskan. And we would add that the East 
Greenland Eskimo, in their excessive overlaying, their flat harpoons, 
and other characters, are nearer still to the Asiatic Amur people. 

O. T. Mason. 

Notes on the Report of Teobert Maler in the Memoirs of the Peabody 
Museum, Vol. //, No. i. By Charles P. Bowditch. 30 pp., 8°. 

This is the title of a brief paper privately printed for the author. 
It is not a review of Mr Maler's work, but a discussion, in the author's 
usual convincing style, of the numeral series and calendar dates in the 
inscriptions discovered by this explorer, chiefly at Piedras Negras. As 
Mr Bowditch is always careful to distinguish between those interpre- 
tations of glyphs in which he has full reliance, and those in regard to 
which there may be doubt, his conclusions may be accepted with con- 
fidence. 

He follows Goodman's method of stating series, but introduces a 
new method of designating the years, surrounding the year number with 
a circle in the text. (As this is somewhat inconvenient in printing, 
why not simply insert the word " year," it being understood that Good- 
man's numbers are referred to ? ) 

One criticism which I would make, is the use of the Maya word 
kin for "day." I see no reason why it would not be as well to use the 
word " day," which is understood by all readers. Nor do I see any 
good reason for adopting Seler's suggestion of uinal for " month," or 
the 20-day period, as it was in fact the month of the Maya calendar, 
notwithstanding Seler's contention to the contrary. 

The importance of Mr Bowditch's paper is found in the fact that it 
clearly demonstrates that the same calendar system was used at Piedras 
Negras as at Palenque, Copan, Quirigua, and Tikal ; and also, if the 
time series of the inscriptions have any chronological significance, as 
seems probable, that the structures now in ruins pertain substantially 
to the same era. 



